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patient, delicate, indefatigable father, striving to make
out of his indolent and awkward son an accomplished man
of action. Those who have a taste for this sort of thing
may be interested in some specimens of Chesterfield's
admonitory maxims. As the father's admonitions are
largely concerned with the son's conduct in society, there
is much advice concerning the important art of observing
the people he meets and discriminating among them.
Thus he says :

Distrust all those who love you extremely upon a
very slight acquaintance, and without any visible
reason. Be upon your guard too, against those who
confess as their weaknesses all the cardinal virtues.
Suspect in general those who remarkably affect any one
virtue. But (he cautiously adds) I say suspect them,
for they are commonly imposters ; but do not be sure
that they are always so; for I have sometimes known
saints really religious, blusterers really brave, reformers
of manners really honest and prudes really chaste.

As to truthfulness, a man's veracity could be best
estimated by his brains. ' The greatest fools/ he says,
' are the greatest liars. For my part, I judge every
man's truth by his degree of understanding/

People of high rank hated in general, he said, a difference
of opinion, even in trifles : * It is impossible/ he said, f to
inform them, but very easy to displease them/

The art of pleasing is one of Chesterfield's great themes,
and a few of his maxims on this subject are worth quoting.

If you will please people, you must please them in
their own way.

Learn to shrink yourself to the size of the company
you are in.

Never talk your best in the company of fools.

A wise man will live as much within his wit as his
income.